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THE PROPOSED MERGER 


If sharebolders approve, Humble nill sell assets to 


new Humble Company (Delanare), then merge nith Jersey 


F . spamatel December 1, 1959, the 
present Humble Oil & Refining 
Company will sell its assets to the newly 
chartered Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, a Delaware corporation, and 
will then merge with Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), if Humble 
shareholders approve the sale of assets 
and merger, and if Standard share- 
holders approve the merger. The meet- 
ing of Humble shareholders called for 
this purpose will take place in Houston 
on November 25; the meeting of Jer- 
sey shareholders will be held in New 
York on December 1. 

After these actions are taken all op- 
erations of the present Humble Com- 
pany will be carried on by the new 
Humble Company. Thereafter, four 
other domestic affiliates of Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.) will be merged 
into the new Humble Company, whose 
headquarters will be in Houston. The 
other companies are: Esso Standard 
Oil Company, New York; The Carter 
Oil Company, Tulsa; Oklahoma Oil 
Company, Chicago; and Pate Oil 
Company, Milwaukee. 

Announcements of the proposed sale 
of assets and merger, and of the con- 


templated later merger of the other 
affiliates, were made by Humble and 
Standard on September 2. The new 
Humble Oil & Refining Company was 
chartered in Delaware on September 4. 

Under the proposed merger “the 
producing, refining, marketing, and 
marine operations of these companies 
would be brought into one corporate 
entity and under one unified manage- 
ment,” according to an announcement 
by Humble. “It is contemplated that 
initially the units now operating as in- 
dividual companies would, in general, 
continue to operate under their present 
names and with their own manage- 
ments as divisions of the new Humble 
Company. 

“As the surviving operating company 
of the domestic affiliates of Jersey,” 
the announcement continues, “the new 
Humble Company will have poten- 
tially nationwide operations, which are 
expected to result in greater scope for 
development of personnel and greater 
flexibility in making investments and 
to afford opportunities for growth and 
expansion. In addition, it is expected 
that the new Humble Company will be 
in better position to meet effectively 


the stern competition existing in the 
petroleum industry.” 

On September 21, an announcement 
was made that three present Humble 
executives had been invited to join a 
seven-man board of the newly organ- 
ized company. Members of this new 
board will be: Morgan J. Davis, presi- 
dent and director; John W. Brice, Wil- 
liam Naden, and C. E. Reistle, Jr., 
executive vice presidents and directors; 
and H. W. Ferguson, H. W. Haight, 
and E. D. Reeves, vice presidents and 
directors. 

Messrs. Davis, Reistle, and Ferguson 
are now serving as president, executive 
vice president, and vice president of 
Humble. Messrs. Naden and Reeves 
are presently serving as president and 
executive vice president of Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Company; and Messrs. Brice 
and Haight are presently serving as 
president and chairman of the board 
of The Carter Oil Company. 

According to special meeting notices 
sent to Humble and Jersey sharehold- 
ers, Humble shareholders will receive 
five shares of Jersey stock for each four 
shares of Humble stock held by them 
if the merger is approved. 
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Morean J. Davis 
President and Director 
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New HUMBLE COMPANY BOARD 


HE seven executives who have 

been invited to join the Board of 
Directors of the new Humble Oil & 
Refining Company of Delaware have 
an average of 30 years’ service with 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and affiliates. They are: 


Morean J. Davis, president and direc- 
tor—Currently president of Humble, 
Mr. Davis has been an employee since 
1925. Following graduation from the 
University of Texas that year he joined 
Humble as a field geologist. In 1929 
he joined Nederlandsche Coloniale Pe- 
troleum Mij. and was stationed in 
Java and Sumatra. He returned to 
Humble in 1934 as a district geologist. 
In 1936 he was named Gulf Coast 
division geologist; five years later, chief 
geologist for the company; and in 1946, 
manager of the exploration department, 
also. He became a director in 1948, and 
vice president three years later. He was 
elected executive vice president in 1956 
and president in 1957. 

Mr. Davis has been active in a num- 
ber of industry associations, and served 
as president of the American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists in 1952- 


53. 


Joun W. Brice, executive vice presi- 
dent and director—The president of 
The Carter Oil Company is also a for- 
mer Humble geologist. He started work 
in that capacity in 1927, following 
graduation from the University of 
Texas, and after four years transferred 
to Standard Oil Company of Vene- 
zuela as a division geologist. He rose to 
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chief geologist in 1936. Two years later 
he was transferred to Jersey in New 
York, and in 1939 returned to Vene- 
zuela as vice president and general 
manager. In 1942 he was named direc- 
tor of The Carter Oil Company and 
vice president in charge of exploration 
and production research. He became 
executive vice president a year later. 
In 1945 he returned to Jersey and the 
following year was named coordinator 
of world-wide producing operations. 
He was elected to the Jersey board of 
directors in 1949, resigning in 1951 
to return to Carter as chairman of the 
board. He became president in 1952. 


Wituiam NabeEN, executive vice presi- 
dent and director—Mr. Naden, presi- 
dent of Esso Standard, is a veteran of 
more than 30 years. He joined Esso as 
a chemist at the Everett, Massachu- 
setts, refinery, and became superin- 
tendent of the plant in the early 30s. 
Several years later he was named gen- 
eral superintendent of Esso’s Baltimore 
refinery, serving in this capacity until 
he was named director of refining for 
the Petroleum Administration for War, 
District I. At the completion of this 
assignment he returned to Esso as em- 
ployee relations manager. After two 
years in this post he was elected to the 
board of directors and general man- 
ager of manufacturing in 1949. He 
was elevated to the position of vice 
president in 1950, and in 1958 he was 
elected president. 


C. E. ReEIstLe, Jr., executive vice 
president and director—Mr. Reistle is 


Joun W. Brice 
Executive Vice President and Director 
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WiLuraM. NaDEN 


a chemical engineering graduate from 
the University of Oklahoma who start- 
ed his oil career as a roustabout for 
The Carter Oil Company during sum- 
mer vacations. He graduated in 1922 
and joined the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
as a junior petroleum chemist. In 1933 
he became chairman of the East Texas 
Engineering association, a cooperative 
organization formed to gather facts on 
the efficient operation of the big East 
Texas field. He joined Humble in 1936 
as engineer-in-charge of the petroleum 
engineering division and four years 
later was named head of the division. 
In 1945 he became manager of pro- 
duction operations. He was elected a 
member of the board of directors in 
1948; vice president in 1955; and ex- 
ecutive vice president in 1957. He has 
written numerous technical articles and 
holds several patents. 


H. W. Fercuson, vice president and 
director—Mr. Ferguson started his 
Humble career at Baytown refinery in 
1924, immediately after graduating in 
chemical engineering at the University 
of Michigan. After several years as 
head of the cracking technical service 
division, he transferred to Houston as 
assistant manager of refining technical 
and research work in 1933. Four years 
later he was named assistant to the 
manager of refining, and in 1941 he 
became manager. In 1945 he was 
elected a director in charge of refining; 
two years later marketing operations 
were brought under his leadership also. 
He was elected a vice president in 1951 
and holds that position today. He is a 





Executive Vice President and Director 


Executive Vice President and Director 





C. E. Retste, Jr. 


member of oil industry associations and 
has been very active in civic and com- 
munity affairs. 


H. W. Haicnut, vice president and di- 
rector—The present chairman of the 
board of The Carter Oil Company is 
a 1927 graduate of the Colorado 
School of Mines in geological engineer- 
ing. His first job after graduation was 
as a torsion balance party chief for Cia. 
Transcontinental de Petroleo, S. A., a 
Standard affiliate in Mexico. By 1937 
he was superintendent of production 
for the northern half of Mexico. In 


OTHER EXECUTIVES SELECTED 


UMBLE announced on October 

6 that three other memers of its 
executive staff have been invited to 
join the new Dclaware corporation, 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
which was organized on September 4, 
1959. 

Richard J. Gonzalez, presently direc- 
tor and treasurer, will be coordinator 
of finance and economics of the new 
company; Nelson Jones, presently gen- 
eral counsel, will be general counsel; 
and Oral L. Luper, presently controller, 


H. W. Fercuson 
Vice President and Director 





that year he was transferred to Cairo 
as managing director of Standard of 
Egypt. He joined Creole Petroleum 
Company as production manager in 
1945, and was elected president in 
1954. He held the latter post until he 
was named chairman of the board of 
Carter early in 1959. 


E. Durer REEVES, vice president and 
director—The executive vice president 
of Esso Standard Oil Company has 
been with Esso for 28 years. He began 
his career at Baton Rouge refinery in 
1931, after graduating from Williams 


will assume the position of controller. 

Others invited to join the new com- 
pany are G. B. Edwards, presently con- 
troller of The Carter Oil Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, as head of a newly 
created tax department; L. J. Weigle, 
manager of the southern division of 
Carter, to fill the position of secretary; 
and Lester R. Moore, treasurer of Esso 
Standard Oil Company, New York, 
who will become treasurer of the new 
company. 

These appointments are in addition 
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H. W. Haicut 
Vice President and Director 
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College. In 1937 he moved to Linden, 
N. J. to direct the newly-formed proc- 
ess division of what was then Standard 
Oil Development Company. He be- 
came head of the research division in 
1945, and two years later was named 
vice president and director. He was 
named executive vice president of Esso 
Standard late in 1958. 

Mr. Reeves has had important roles 
at the laboratory and management 
levels in a number of the research com- 
pany’s major accomplishments, includ- 
ing the fluid catalytic cracking process 
and butyl rubber. 


to the officers and directors named on 
these pages and will become effective 
upon approval of the proposed Hum- 
ble-Jersey merger at a special share- 
holders’ meeting of Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Company on November 25, 
1959, and at a similar shareholders’ 
meeting of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) on December 1, 1959. 
Additional selections for the new com- 
pany and changes in the separate di- 
visions brought about by these and 
other appointments will be announced 
as they are made. 


(See Page 24) 
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Vice President and Director 











Ray H. Horton 


HUMBLI 
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S part of the plans for consolida- 
tion of the Humble Company 
with other domestic affiliates of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) to 
form a new company, Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, incorporated in 
Delaware, a proposed Board of Man- 
agement and officers have been se- 
lected for the Humble Division of the 
new company. This announcement was 
made on October 8. 

Ray H. Horton, vice president and 
director of the present Humble Com- 
pany, has been designated as president 
of the new Humble Division and will 
head its Board of Management. 

Serving with him on the Board as 
officers will be Ralph J. Schilthuis, as 
executive vice president; Herman P. 
Pressler, as vice president; and Carl 
Illig, as general counsel. Mr. Schil- 
thuis is currently a vice president of 
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MANAGEMENT 


Ratpu J. ScHILTHUIS 


DIVISION BOARD 
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the present Humble Company, and Mr. 
Pressler is a director. Mr. Illig is now 
associate general counsel of the present 
Humble. 

The other members of the seven- 
man Board will be Ed J. Hamner, J. 
H. Galloway, and R. H. Venn. Messrs. 
Hamner and Galloway are currently 
directors of the present Humble Com- 
pany. Mr. Venn is serving as manager 
of the Marketing department and un- 
der preliminary plans will continue in 
that position. 

In addition to the foregoing Board 
appointments, two other officers of the 
Humble Division have been designated. 
Paul Millsapps, now assistant treasurer 
of the present Humble Company, will 
become treasurer of the new division, 
and E. E. Hunter, now assistant con- 
troller, will become controller. 

These officers and Board members 


J. H. Gattoway 


HERMAN P. PRESSLER 
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of the Humble Division of the new 
company will assume their new posts 
on December 1, 1959, subject to the 
approval of the proposed merger of 
Humble and Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) by shareholders of the 
two companies. This merger is the first 
step in the proposed consolidation. 





R. H. Venn 





King Ranch Gas Plant, as seen from the air, is rapidly taking shape 
on the flat plain of Southwest Texas. When completed next year, 


this gas processing and cycling plant will be the largest of its type in 
the country. In center of picture are foundations for cooling towers. 


King Ranch Gas Plant Progress Report: 


PIPE LINE IN; PLANT ON WAY... 


ONSTRUCTION of Humble’s 

King Ranch Gas Plant, 14 miles 
southwest of Kingsville, is progressing 
satisfactorily. Concrete foundations for 
the various units have been poured 
and major equipment is being received 
daily by truck and rail. 

This gas processing and cycling 
plant, the largest of its type in Amer- 
ica, is scheduled for completion in 
mid-1960. It will be capable of re- 
covering approximately 28,000 barrels 
daily of liquid products when process- 
ing 800 million cubic feet of gas per 
day. 

Certain portions of the new plant 
are nearly complete. Initial recycling 
operations, for example, began early 
in November. During the time gas is 
produced for cycling before the entire 
processing plant is complete, liquids 
will be recovered by normal separa- 


tion. The separator gas will then be 
compressed by seven 2,000-horsepower 
compressors for injection into the 
various producing reservoirs. 

A new 238-mile 30-inch gas pipe- 
line, placed in operation the first week 
in October, will enable Humble to 
seek and serve growing industrial 
markets on a major portion of the 
Texas Gulf Coast. The new line ex- 
tends from the King Ranch to the 
Houston area. It ties in with an exist- 
ing gas delivery system which supplies 
gas to eight major industrial custom- 
ers in the Houston and Beaumont- 
Port Arthur areas; and to Humble’s 
Baytown Refinery. 

Capacity of the new 30-inch line 
without compressors is 330 million 
cubic feet per day. As the industrial 
market grows, the capacity of the line 
can be expanded by the addition of 


compressors. Four compressor sites— 
located near the towns of Robstown, 
Refugio, Lolita, and West Columbia 
have been obtained along the line 
for possible future installation of com- 
pressors. The capacity of the line can 
be increased to more than 600 million 
cubic feet a day by the installation 
of compressors at the four sites. 

Gas supplies for the line will be 
produced from a number of South- 
west Texas fields. An extensive gath- 
ering system has been installed to de- 
liver gas from the fields to the new 
30-inch line. The new line will draw 
its supplies directly from the fields 
until Humble’s King Ranch Gas Plant 
is completed. Processed residue gas 
will then be used for cycling and 
pressure maintenance operations in 
fields located near the plant, and to 
supply the 30-inch line. 










































°T OOKS like we’ve got a sick well 
on our hands,” Bud Hensler, 
Humble pumper-gauger in the West 
Hastings Field near Houston, reported 
to the farm boss, Don Myers. “Mc- 
Deed No. 10 has gone to water.” 
The pumper-gauger then explained 
to Myers that on his regular rounds of 
the wells that morning, he had checked 
a sample from the flow stream of Mc- 
Deed No. 10 and found that the well 
was producing only salt water, no oil. 







Portable workover rig, shown being raised, 
eliminates the need for permanent derrick. 
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It costs a lot of money to find 
and develop an oil field, but the 
expense doesnt end there, because. . . 


OILWELLS 6 


At the Friendswood District Office, 
a few hours later, the problem of the 
ailing well was turned over to the dis- 
trict team—reservoir and production 
engineers, geologists, and supervisory 
personnel. It was up to them to diag- 
nose the trouble, prescribe the treat- 
ment, and get the well back on produc- 
tion. 

Like all good diagnosticians, they 
started with the case history. The well 
was an old one, completed in 1938, 





Pulling tubing from hole is costly portion 
of rework on well not permanently completed. 


SICK, 


and typical of the wells of that period, 
it was an open-hole completion em- 
ploying a screen and liner. The oil 
flowed into slotted openings in a sec- 
tion of pipe, inserted into the open 
hole below the casing. From there, it 
flowed to the surface through a string 
of smaller pipe, or tubing. 

After 20 years of production, how- 
ever, the well was producing 85 per 
cent water along with 15 per cent 
oil, and artificial lift was needed to 
bring it to the surface. The water 
level in the reservoir had risen above 
the lower slots in the screen and liner, 
so that oil was coming into the well 
from the upper slots only. This was 
not a desirable production situation, 
but since the well was still able to 
make its allowable, nothing needed to 
be done about it. 

Now the well had failed com- 
pletely. From salinity tests, the engi- 
neers suspected that the water was 
coming from the bottom of the hole 
and not from casing leaks. They knew 
that the water level in the reservoir 
had not risen above the upper slots in 
the liner because other wells in the 
vicinity were still producing oil from 
the same depth. Apparently, then, the 
upper openings of the liner were 
plugged off, so that no oil could pass 
through. 

The best way to correct the trouble, 
the team decided, would be to remove 
the old screen and liner, run a new 
length of pipe into the open hole sec- 
tion, cement it in place, and perforate 
only at the oil interval. To do this, 
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they estimated, would cost approxi- 
mately $15,000—well within the limits 
of economic practicality. 

The district’s recommendation was 
approved and a short time later, a 
workover rig moved on the site. Its 
crew pulled out the offending screen 
and liner, ran and cemented a blank 
liner, and perforated. Everything 
worked exactly as planned. Thus, 
within a few weeks after Bud Hensler 
detected that the well had “gone to 
water,’ McDeed No. 10 was back on 
production, flowing “pipeline (clean) 
crude oil.” 

Hardly an hour goes by, day or 
night, that a workover such as this 
isn’t in progress somewhere in the na- 
tion. Such jobs are an expensive, but 
necessary part of the business of pro- 
ducing oil. Humble alone spent more 
than $6 million on 526 workovers dur- 
ing the first six months of this year. 
Three out of four of those workovers 
succeeded in substantially increasing 
production of the wells. 

The tab for reconditioning a well 
can run as little as a few hundred 
dollars or as much as hundreds of 
thousands. For example, one Humble 
well was abandoned after some $400,- 
000 had been spent in vain efforts to 
revive it. 

Expensive as they are, workovers 
must be performed when needed if an 
oil company expects to get its share 
of the production from a field. The 
company must try to keep all of its 
wells producing at maximum efficient 
rates. When a Humble well falls below 


In West Hastings Field, pumper-gauger Bud Hensler and Farm Boss Don Myers pose for 
picture at the wellhead of McDeed No. 10, the ailing well described in accompanying story. 


its top allowable, it is placed on the 
sick list, to be promptly studied to 
determine whether a_ reconditioning 
job would be feasible. 

Many ailments can plague an oil 
well, and most are not so easy to 
diagnose and treat as the McDeed 
No. 10. But the oil field doctors have 
developed a bagful of techniques and 
tools that will remedy all but the hope- 
less cases. 

There are two primary areas of 
trouble in producing wells, the me- 
chanical equipment and the produc- 





ing formation. Usually the more easily 
cured are the failures of mechanical 
equipment. A combination of corro- 
sion, erosion, and wear makes the need 
for repair and replacement of me- 
chanical parts inevitable. Those parts 
include casing, tubing, pump compo- 
nents, and bottom-hole equipment such 
as the screen and liner which had to be 
replaced in the West Hastings Field’s 
problem well. 

When the trouble is in the produc- 
ing formation itself, however, the 
workover is likely to be more complex. 
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Removing paraffin from clogged tubing, well service crew uses portable “steamer” that heats 
crude oil, pumps it into the well. Hot oil melts paraffin, which flows out with the crude. 
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Crew replaces broken sucker rod in a pumper well. Repair jobs 
such as this are required frequently because of wear, corrosion. 
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Sometimes the producing formation is 
so tight that the oil can’t flow through 
it to the well. Here the prescription 
may be acidizing or hydraulic frac- 
turing treatments. The acidizing tech- 
nique, as its name implies, uses an 
acid to eat flow channels through the 
rock. Fracturing involves forcing a 
fluid into the formation so that it 
cracks fissures in the rock. Such arti- 
ficial stimulation techniques are re- 
quired not only for working over old 
wells, but in some areas, to make new 
wells commercially productive. In West 
Texas, for example, about half of the 
new completions must be stimulated. 
At the other end of the scale of dif- 
ficulties, there are many reservoirs 
where loose sand is the problem. It 
gets into the well, clogs it, and dam- 
ages pipe, valves, and pumps. The 
well doctors have a corrective treat- 
ment for that, too. They inject a plas- 
tic material that consolidates the 
loose sand and holds it in place. 
Sometimes when a well stops pro- 
ducing because the formation has run 
out of oil, the well bore can be given 
new life by a recompletion in another 


Removing sand that plugged tubing, choked pump, crew member 
taps pipe with hammer. Loose sand is big problem in many oil fields. 








zone. Until recent years, wells could 
be produced only one zone at a time, 
although the well penetrated several 
productive zones. Not content with 
having these pay zones in reserve, 
oilmen have now developed techniques 
for making multiple completions, which 
permit production of two or more zones 
independently in a single well bore. 
This makes it possible for the producer 
to get today the oil he formerly would 
have waited years to obtain. Many old 
single wells are being converted into 
dual and triple wells. Some new wells 
are starting their lives as duals, triples, 
or even quadruples. 

Today’s oil producer, faced with in- 
creasing competition and dwindling 
profits, finds it more and more im- 
perative to reduce costs in all phases 
of his operations. Humble has 
achieved some impressive reductions in 
the costs of well workovers. Many 
wells are now being worked over for 
a fraction of what the jobs would have 
cost a decade ago. 

This improvement in efficiency can 
be attributed primarily to better plan- 
ning, and to the adoption of new 





Wireline rigs such as this one developed by Humble can be used 
to work over wells completed by permanent method. They cut costs. 


equipment and improved workover 
practices. 

Take planning, considered by many 
to be the most important part of any 
workover. How does it save money? 

Expensive time can be lost if a 
workover crew encounters obstacles 
for which it is not prepared. The dis- 
trict team saves that time and money 
by anticipating what lies below and set- 
ting up a detailed procedure sheet for 
the workover crew. And, if a work- 
over is performed with a larger rig 
than it actually requires, the cost is 
unnecessarily increased. Thorough 
planning prevents such waste. 

A large portion of the recent work- 
over cost savings have resulted from 
the introduction of new completion 
methods which were outgrowths of the 
permanent-type well completion system 
pioneered by Humble. This system, 
dubbed “permanent” because it re- 
quires installing of tubing and well- 
head equipment only once during the 
life of a well, was introduced dur- 
ing the early 1950’s. Its practicability 
hinged on the development of comple- 
tion and workover tools compact 


enough to be lowered by wireline 
through the tubing. When those tools 
were perfected, it was no longer 
necessary to move large, drilling-type 
rigs on many workover sites to remove 
the well head equipment and shuttle 
tubing and casing-size tools in and out 
of the hole. Eliminating use of those 
expensive rigs alone accounts for 
thousands of dollars in savings. 

On some types of workovers, the 
new system slices costs in half. In 
one case, a recent rework of a Humble 
well off the Louisiana coast, the sav- 
ings were even more spectacular. A 
wireline outfit performed the job on 
that offshore well for about $30,000. 
If the job had required a large rig, 
engineers estimate that it would have 
cost as much as $200,000. 

Producers have little hope of ever 
eliminating workovers entirely, but 
they are making steady progress in re- 
ducing the costs. Every workover dol- 
lar saved is a slice off the overall cost 
of producing crude oil. And in the 
long run, everything that cuts produc- 
tion costs benefits the eventual con- 
sumer of petroleum products. 


In expensive offshore areas, workover costs have been cut greatly 
by use of wireline rigs. On one such job, Humble saved $170,000. 
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ARIZONA MOVES UP 


Still a favorite vacationland, this colorful desert state 


is also enjoying a tremendous surge of gronth and development 


T TOOK many rough and tumble 
years for Arizona to become a full- 
fledged member of the United States. 
When it was organized as a Territory, 
in 1863, there were hostile Indians to 
be tamed, outlaws to be rounded up, 
and law and order to be established 
over nearly 114,000 square miles of 
desert country. Not until 1912, only 
47 years ago, did Arizona finally 
achieve full stature as the 48th state 
in the Union. 

But if it was late in getting started, 
Arizona is now rapidly making up for 
lost time. During the past 15 years, a 
tide of industrialization has swept into 
this southwestern desert country, and 
Arizona has emerged as one of the 
fastest growing states in the nation, 
both in population and in economic 
development. 

Since 1948, more than 400 manu- 
facturing plants have located in the 
state, a large percentage of them re- 
lated to the aircraft and electronics 
industries. Most of these plants are 
concentrated in the metropolitan areas 
of Phoenix and Tucson, where new 
residential additions are springing up 
like flowers after a desert rain. In 
Phoenix and surrounding Maricopa 
County alone, more than 16,000 new 
homes were built last year. 

With this steady influx of new resi- 
dents, Arizona has rapidly grown in 
stature as an important market for 
food, clothing, furniture, appliances, 
automobiles, and countless other items 
of modern living, including fuels and 
lubricants. In recognition of that fact, 
the Humble Company recently ex- 
panded its marketing operations into 
the state. A district headquarters has 
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been established in Phoenix and retail 
stations are now serving the motoring 
public under the Humble sign in 31 
of the state’s cities and towns. The 
Company, like many others, foresees a 
bright future for this great desert 
country, and wants to have a part in 
the continuing growth and prosperity. 

While manufacturing now holds the 
spotlight as the largest contributor to 
Arizona’s economy, the state also has 
other important sources of income. In 
1958, for example, manufacturing in- 
come totalled $490 million, agriculture 
and livestock production amounted to 
more than $435 million, mining added 
up to more than $314 million, and 
tourists brought in $250 million. 

Many visitors and newcomers to 
Arizona are surprised to learn that the 
desert can produce so many crops in 
such abundant quantities. The reason, 
of course, is irrigation. Every one of 
the state’s 14 counties has some land 
under irrigation, either from under- 
ground water sources or from surface 
water stored behind dams. 


HUS, MARICOPA County, which 
gets an average of only a little 
more than 7 inches of rainfall annually, 
is one of the richest agricultural coun- 
ties in the United States. With plenty 
of water available for irrigation from 
reservoirs in the surrounding moun- 
tains, and with more than 300 days of 
sunshine each year, the farmers of this 
county are able to produce tremendous 
crops of cotton, grains, alfalfa, vege- 
tables, and citrus fruits. 
Mining continues to play an impor- 
tant role in Arizona’s economy, as it 
has since the first silver strike was 


made there in 1737, when this was 
Spanish territory. For many years 
now, copper has been the kingpin of 
the state’s mining industry, and in 
1958 Arizona produced more than half 
of all the domestic copper produced 
in the United States. Although it was 
an “off” year marketwise (the average 
price for copper was the lowest since 
1952), the total value of the state’s 
copper production for 1958 was more 
than $259 million. In addition, the 
Arizona mining industry produced 
more than $55 million worth of vari- 
ous other products, principally lead, 
zinc, gold, and silver. 


IL AND gas deposits have been 

found in recent years in the north- 
eastern corner of the state (Humble 
completed the state’s first oil well 
there in 1955), and there is good rea- 
son to believe that petroleum produc- 
tion may some day become an impor- 
tant industry in Arizona. 

Most residents of the state agree 
that Arizona’s most valuable asset is 
its climate. “If we could just find a 
way to bottle our winter sunshine,” 
they say, “we could sell enough to 
folks in other parts of the country to 
make us millionaires.” 

Actually, the dry desert air and 
sunny skies play a big part in attract- 
ing about nine million vacationers to 
Arizona each year. Many of these visi- 
tors come back later to become per- 
manent residents. A recent survey of 
newcomers, conducted by the Bureau 
of Business Service, Arizona State 
University, showed that one-half of 
the recent migrants to Arizona had 

Continued on page 14 
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Yucca Country 





L. C. Vannerson 


The Arizona Landscape As Four Artists See It 


O THE artist, Arizona offers an infinite variety of 

inspiring subjects. On this giant pallet of desert, can- 
yons, and mountains, Nature has daubed bold colors in 
wild profusion, and is constantly blending them into chang- 
ing hues under the mystic light of the desert sun. 

The four scenes reproduced on this center section and 
the front cover are works of four well-known painters of 
the Arizona desert country: 

Dr. L. C. Vannerson, who painted the “Yucca Country” 
scene above, is a native Texan and retired chiropractor 
who has won several prizes in art competitions since he 
moved to Arizona in 1949 to devote more time to painting. 
The locale of this scene is near U. S. Highway 80 between 
Florence and Oracle Junction. 

John Hilton, painter of “Sundown on Camelback Moun- 
tain” (center-spread), is a roving Californian whose desert 
paintings have won numerous awards in the United States 


and abroad. His works can be found in many private col- 
lections throughout the Southwest and in the East. The 
landscape shown here is an unusual view of a familiar land- 
mark at Scottsdale, near Phoenix. 

Ralph Goltry, whose “Palo Verde” painting appears on 
page 14, is a transplanted Kansan who has lived and 
painted in Arizona for many years. He, too, has won 
numerous prizes for his desert paintings. The colorful Palo 
Verde,which he chose for his subject here, is the official 
State Tree of Arizona. 

Jay Datus, who painted the “Oak Creek Canyon” scene 
for the front cover, is founder and director of the Kachina 
School of Art in Phoenix, and is nationally known for his 
portraits and murals. One of his murals can be seen in the 
Arizona State Capitol. Oak Creek Canyon, between Flag- 
staff and Prescott, is one of Arizona’s most beautiful 
scenic areas and a well-known vacation spot. 








Sundown on Camelback Mountain 





John Hilton 








Palo Verde 


Arizona (Continued) 
moved there because of the climate or 
its influence on health. 

The climate also is an attraction for 
the electronics and aircraft industries. 
A manufacturer in the Tuscon area 
explains that “much of the installation 
and proof-out of electronic equipment 
in aircraft is performed outdoors. The 
climate in this part of the country is 
most ideal for outdoor work. Also, 
should flight tests of aeronautical elec- 
tronic gear be required, flying condi- 
tions are excellent . . . with the largest 
percentage of clear flying days avail- 
able for this operation.” 

Many Arizona manufacturers have 
found that absenteeism is noticeably 
lower here than in plants in other 
parts of the country. They attribute 
it to the climate. As one manager 
said: “People are more cheerful in a 








sunny climate, and cheerful workers 
are good workers.” 

But it is not the climate alone which 
lures tourists to Arizona in a never- 
ending stream. The state offers a 
wealth of scenic and historic attrac- 
tions, hundreds of dude ranches, good 
fishing and hunting areas, interesting 
old ghost towns, and about 70,000 
Indians representing 15 different 
tribes. 

The biggest single attraction, of 
course, is the incomparable Grand 
Canyon. Stretching 217 miles across 
the top of the state, this mighty chasm 
varies from four to 18 miles in width. 
Along its floor, a mile below the rim, 
the turbulent Colorado River rushes 
toward the sea. Millions of visitors 
from all over the world attest to the 
fact that the Grand Canyon is an un- 
forgettable sight. 


Ralph Goltry 


In addition to the wonders of Grand 
Canyon National Park, Arizona has 
16 National Monuments—more than 
any other state—plus an endless vari- 
ety of colorful and interesting scenic 
areas. 

Perhaps the most revealing fact 
about Arizona’s merit as a vacation- 
land is that thousands of Arizonans 
spend their own vacations there year 
after year. When the summer sun 
bears down too hot on the southern 
desert, residents simply drive a few 
hours to the cool, wooded mountain 
country of northern Arizona. And 
when the high country Arizonans be- 
come bored with winter’s snow and 
cold, they take a vacation in the warm 
desert sun country. 

It’s no wonder that so many people 
from other areas are moving into the 
delightful state of Arizona. 
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Geologists and landmen confer on the location and relative im- 
portance of a subsurface geologic prospect. From this point, it 


is the job of the landmen to locate 
acreage involved and to negotiate oil and gas leases with them. 


/ diplomats 


OF THE OIL COUNTRY 


Landmen, who are responsible for negotiating leases with 
landowners, are key members of the oil exploration team 


N THE United States, unlike many 
] countries, the owner of a parcel of 
land also owns the rights to any min- 
erals which might be found beneath 
its surface. If a prospector wants to 
drill a well on this land in search for 
oil or gas, he must first obtain the 
mineral rights, usually by negotiating 
a lease agreement with the landowner. 

Essentially, in a typical mineral 
lease agreement, the landowner grants 


permission to the operator to search 
for and develop oil on his property; 
the operator, in turn, agrees to pay 
the landowner a share—usually one- 
eighth—of all oil or gas produced. 
The operator pays all exploration and 
development costs, and customarily 
pays a bonus fee to the landowner for 
granting the lease privileges. This 
bonus may range anywhere from 50 
cents to hundreds of dollars an acre, 


depending on the prevailing circum- 
stances. 

But no matter how much money is 
involved, the man who carries on the 
negotiations and sees to the completion 
of the lease agreement is the oil in- 
dustry’s jack-of-all-trades—the land- 
man. He is a man of many talents. To 
do his job he must be a _ persuasive 
salesman; have some knowledge of the 
law, accounting, surveying, and ge- 
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all of the owners of the 





ology. He must have the persistence 
and tact of a good diplomat. And he 
will do well to know how to perform 
farming chores. Above all he must be 
able to talk freely and easily with 
people in all economic circumstances 
and in all walks of life. 

The landman’s life may sometimes 
be difficult, but it is never monotonous. 

Humble employs 150 landmen in 
10 states. They operate from division 
and district exploration offices, work- 
ing usually as part of a land team 
composed of one or more landmen, 
several titlemen, and various clerical 
assistants. Their basic responsibility is 
to obtain and service leases on land 
which Humble’s geologists have 
studied and found promising. 

After locating a subsurface struc- 
ture which they think might contain 
oil or gas, the geologists confer with 
the area landmen, giving them full in- 
formation on the prospect, its loca- 
tion, and relative importance. The 
landmen, from this point, have the 
job of finding the owners of every 
parcel of land and getting their signa- 
tures on the necessary leases. 

Although this sounds easy, it seldom 
is. Lease plays usually demand all the 
initiative and experience a landman 
can muster. He must plan his strategy 
carefully and act quickly, for he 
knows that competitors will soon be 
swarming in like ants after a lump 
of sugar. Only in rare instances, and 
in large ranch areas such as West 
Texas, does the landman find that all 
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Landman checks courthouse records, abstracts, and other sources 
in an effort to determine titles and mineral rights on property. 


of the acreage involved in a prospect 
belongs to one or two owners with 
clear titles. It is much more likely 
that the desired land will involve 
dozens or even hundreds of owners. 
One 1300-acre unitized tract in Los 
Angeles, leased recently by Humble, 
involved signing more than 4,000 
leases with homeowners. 

To speed such complex leasing jobs, 
Humble landmen frequently enlist the 
aid of independent landmen known as 
lease brokers. These businessmen make 
their living buying and selling oil and 
gas leases and royalties, and can be 
contracted to aid companies like Hum- 
ble in a lease play where time is an 
important factor. 





Checking dates on tombstone in country cemetery sometimes helps 
solve heirship controversies when no other records are available. 


And time can be a very important 
factor, indeed, in a hot lease play. 
When an important discovery well is 
brought in, for example, there is 
usually a rush of competition to lease 
adjacent acreage, and many com- 
panies may go all out in their leasing 
efforts. During the final phase of leas- 
ing in the Neches Field some years 
ago, Humble hired 28 contract brok- 
ers and assigned 10 Company land- 
men to the job of buying leases. In 
the Trawick Field, Humble landmen, 
with the help of brokers, leased nearly 
200,000 acres in little more than 30 
days. 

But competition is not the only 
problem with which Humble landmen 


Signing the landowner on the dotted line of a lease is the ultimate job of the landman. 
Extreme care is always taken to sign the true owner or the lease will prove worthless. 





































have to deal. Take title clearances, for 
example. Sometimes a landman can 
not be sure who the real owner of a 
piece of land is, even after checking 
all records at county courthouses or 
abstractors’ offices. 

Ownership controversies are par- 
ticularly common in certain sections of 
East Texas and southern Louisiana 
where many “squatters” live. These 
people erect their homes, rear their 
families, and live and die on lands to 
which they have no record title. Yet, 
in many cases they are the legal own- 
ers. For under the laws of most states, 
long undisturbed use of land will 
establish title to a person who has no 
record title to it. 

Failure to make legal note of past 
sales or trades of land further compli- 
cates title clearances. One recent case 
in East Texas—the proverbial land of 
knotty title problems—involved the 
alleged swap of land between two men 
back in the 1800’s. No legal docu- 
ment testifies to the swap and now the 
heirs are squabbling about the oil 
rights. 

Even after the true owner is de- 
termined, he may prove difficult to 
locate. Sometimes there are hundreds 
of heirs scattered all over the United 
States. On one particular 330-acre 
farm Humble landmen calculate there 
are at least 1,000 heirs involved, many 
of whom haven’t been heard from in 
years. One heir, missing for 10 years, 
was found living in Canada under 
another name. He signed the lease, 
but only on condition that his where- 
abouts not be revealed. 

Most property owners are quite 
willing to lease their mineral rights 
because it is a good business proposi- 
tion. They receive a cash bonus, an 
annual rental fee, plus one-eighth of 
the production of any oil or gas found 

all without any risk whatsoever to 
them. And they still have the use of 
the land itself. 

There are always a few holdouts, 
however; people who for various per- 
sonal reasons hesitate to sign. Dealing 
with this small handful of property 
owners often constitutes the most try- 
ing, but interesting, phase of a land- 
man’s work. 

One landman recalls a farmer who 
just “wasn’t interested” in leasing and 
“didn’t have time” to discuss it. His 
cows needed milking. The landman 
didn’t insist, but grabbed a bucket 


By getting on friendly terms with residents of community in which he leases, the landman 
often is able to obtain information that will help him in solving ownership problems. 


With patience and understanding, landman discusses workings of oil business to farmer. Be- 
fore signing up lessors, landman always explains provisions of lease and how it operates. 
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Friendly resident of community points out route to farm that the landman is interested in 
leasing. Landmen usually are well known and well liked in areas in which they work. 
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With the aid of tax assessor-collector, landman checks school tax records. This is another 
method of determining who landowners are, for usually if a man pays taxes on land, he owns it. 
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and started helping with the milk- 
ing. Convinced that a man who could 
milk a cow was no city slicker, the 
farmer finally listened to the stranger’s 
proposition and signed the lease. 

Two sisters once refused to sign a 
Humble lease because they considered 
their land a sentimental keepsake. 
Another interesting case was a man 
who, destitute and living off charity, 
turned down a lease offer on his worn- 
out farm because he was “saving it 
for an emergency.” 

A misunderstanding of the basics 
of the oil industry can also stump leas- 
ing efforts. One farmer when asked if 
he would sell some of his minerals 
answered “No sir, I’m not through 
selling leases yet.” Another property 
owner declined the usual offer of a 
bonus and rental, plus one-eighth of 
all the oil produced. “I just don’t have 
any place to store that oil,” he said. 

Sometimes an individual will agree 
to sign a lease but only under certain 
conditions. One woman said she would 
sign if Humble would plant two dozen 
rose bushes in her front yard. Another 
signed only after the landman agreed 
he would go to church every Sunday 
for six months. 

In addition to his basic job of leas- 
ing, the Humble landman also per- 
forms various other services. He com- 
pletes arrangements, for example, on 
farmouts, unitization, pooling, well 
trades, and other such projects which 
need his broad background and ex- 
perience. Further, the landman is re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of 
leases prior to the time that drilling 
operations are commenced. This in- 
cludes the payment of rentals and 
transfer of ownership. 

By the very nature of his work, the 
landman serves as an important pub- 
lic relations representative for his com- 
pany. Few company employees’ have 
as much direct contact with the gen- 
eral public as does the landman; to 
many people, he is the company. 

Thus, he has a responsibility not 
only to his company, but to the land- 
owners whose interests he must also 
keep in mind. The Humble landman 
tries to close each transaction in an 
atmosphere of good will that will en- 
able him, if necessary, to make 
another trade with the same land- 
owner the very next day. 

The landman is truly the diplomat 
of the oil country. 








Annual vacations of from two to four weeks with pay enable Humble employees to 
enjoy trips to such delightful spots as this one in Yosemite National Park. 
Paid holidays also provide shorter periods of rest and relaxation away from jobs. 


The Humble Extras 


Vacations, holidays, and other miscellaneous benefits for 


employees represent large annual expenditure for Company 


Note: This is the last of a three-part 
series of articles describing Humble’s Em- 
ployee Benefits Program. Previous articles 
have dealt with the insurance plans, the 
various free benefits, and the Annuity 
and Thrift Plan. Here we take up some 
of the other advantages enjoyed by 
Humble employees. 


HE average Humble employee last 
year received from the Company 
approximately $10 in vacation and 
holiday pay for every $100 actually 
earned on the job. The total cost to 
Humble was more than $12 million. 
Humble’s current vacation program 


provides a two-week respite every year 
for employees with one or more years 
of service, three weeks for those with 
ten years of service, and four weeks for 
employees who have been with the 
Company for 15 years or more. Eight 
additional days of rest are provided by 
holidays throughout the year. 


Special Leaves of Absence 
Even with that liberal program of 
vacations and holidays, however, Hum- 
ble realizes that sometimes impelling 
reasons make it necessary for an em- 
ployee to have a longer period off duty. 


On such occasions it is possible for an 
employee to secure a leave of absence, 
without pay, if his services can be 
spared. An employee with less than one 
year’s service may be granted a leave 
up to 30 days; with one to five years’ 
service he may take off as much as 90 
days; and with five years or more of 
service he may take off as much as 180 
days without severing his connections 
with the Company. All leaves of ab- 
sence, of course, are subject to approval 
by management. 

A special military leave of absence 
is available for employees with one or 
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more years of service who are called 
into the armed services. During World 
War II more than 3,000 Humble em- 
ployees entered the service; during the 
Korean War, some 500. Most of them 
returned to Humble after completing 
their tours of duty. Employees on mili- 
tary leave receive lump sum benefit 
payments from the Company to help 
them meet the expenses involved in 
entering the service. And if they have 
dependents, the Company provides cer- 
tain dependency benefits. 

Employees may continue their par- 
ticipation in Humble’s Group Life In- 
surance program while on military 
leave. Since the armed forces provide 
free hospital and medical care, the 
Company suspends the employee’s 
Group Hospitalization Insurance dur- 
ing his tour of military duty. However, 
the coverage of his dependents can be 
continued, if he chooses. 

If the employee is participating in 
the annuity feature of the Annuity and 
Thrift Plan at the time he departs for 
military duty, he is eligible for special 
annuity provisions when he returns to 
work for Humble. One year after his 
return, the Company will purchase an- 
nuities to cover the time he was in 
military service, making both the em- 
ployee’s and the employer’s contribu- 
tions. 

Employees who are members of 
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Special leaves of absence and other benefits are provided for employees 
who are called upon for military service. Here Baytown refinery employee 
J. M. Richards, Jr., left, attends training tour as Air Force Reservist. 


armed forces reserve units are also 
covered by the Company’s military 
benefits. When they are called to at- 
tend short military training sessions, 
the Company allows them a special 
leave of absence to cover that training 
period and pays them a special allow- 
ance to make up the difference between 
their military pay and their normal 
earnings on the job. 

The Company’s military benefits pol- 
icy is based on its belief that an em- 
ployee should not be penalized finan- 
cially for doing his duty by serving in 
the armed services. By the same token, 
Humble believes that a man should not 
lose money when he is called for jury 
duty. Therefore, any Humble employee 
who is called for jury service receives 
his straight time pay for the duration 
of his service as a juror, and is allowed 
also to keep his juror’s pay. 

If the Company, as a party in a 
court case, should request an employee 
to appear as a witness, it will pay him 
his straight time rate while he is off 
the job. But the Company does not pay 
an employee while he is off work to 
serve as a witness for a party other 
than Humble, because the party who 
calls him usually reimburses him for 
any expense incurred. 


Awards for Suggestions 
For almost 30 years, the Company 


has had a formal incentive plan to re- 
ward employees who suggest new ideas 
that point the way to better job meth- 
ods and improved equipment. That 
plan, called Coin-Your-Ideas, has paid 
out more than half a million dollars 
for useful suggestions since its inception 
in 1931. Some 12,190 separate awards 
have been made to employees through 
the program. 

Humble may also reward employees 
who suggest ways to make jobs and 
equipment safer. Through this pro- 
gram, an employee benefits in two 
ways. First, his suggestion eliminates a 
hazard that might cause him or a fel- 
low employee injury. Second, he re- 
ceives a cash award for making the 
suggestion if it is sufficiently meritori- 
ous. The safety suggestion program is 
just one of many methods the Com- 
pany uses to encourage and help em- 
ployees work safely. 


Safety and Health 

Since 1929, Humble has maintained 
a division of the Employee Relations 
Department responsible for promoting 
safe working conditions and stimulat- 
ing employees to work safely. The Com- 
pany was a pioneer in the field of 
industrial safety, spearheading the 
movement to provide employees with 
protective equipment. For example, 
Humble employees were the first in the 
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petroleum industry to be provided with 
hard hats to protect them from head 
injury while working in hazardous 
areas. 

No better indication of the success 
of Humble’s safety efforts can be found 
than the comparative figures on lost- 
time accidents: the accident frequency 
rate in 1929 was 45 lost-time mishaps 
per million manhours worked; last 
year, the rate was 2.46 accidents per 
million manhours. 

Just as the safety division seeks to 
protect employees from injury, Hum- 
ble’s medical division strives to give 
employees the information to allow 
each person to enjoy optimum health. 
Through counseling on health prob- 
lems and periodic physical examina- 
tions (on a voluntary basis), the medi- 
cal staff helps employees guard against 
illness and detect conditions in early 
stages. The division gives emergency 
medical care and cooperates with the 
compensation insurance carrier to pro- 
vide for definitive medical and surgical 
care of all industrial injuries. 

Nine doctors, two industrial hygien- 
ists, nine nurses, and five technicians 
staff the medical offices at Houston 
and Baytown, and the Mobile Medical 
Unit that visits Company facilities 
throughout Humble’s operating area. 





Periodic physical examinations are available to employees 
on a voluntary basis without charge. Such examinations 
help protect employees’ health, detect conditions early. 


Through its industrial hygienists, the 
division keeps a constant vigil to as- 
sure a healthy environment for all em- 
ployees. 
Discounts and Transfers 

Rounding out the miscellaneous 
benefits available to employees are dis- 
counts on Humble products and the 
Company’s long-standing policy per- 
taining to transfers of personnel. 


Substantial discounts are given Company employees on their 
given y employ 
purchases of fuels, lubricants, and other products sold 


through Humble service stations, including tires. 





Product discounts—available to all 
employees with one year or more of 
service—cost Humble approximately 
$900,000 annually. When an employee 
drives into a Humble service station, 
he can have his car completely serv- 
iced, buy tires, batteries and accessories, 
and charge every cent of the cost to his 
account. He receives a ten per cent 
discount on petroleum products and 
20 per cent on tires, batteries, and ac- 
cessories. 

It has been Humble’s aim from the 
beginning to provide as much job se- 
curity for its employees as conditions 
will permit. Every effort is made to in- 
sure steady employment. One means 
of implementing this policy has been 
Humble’s practice of giving employees 
who become surplus at one location an 
opportunity to move elsewhere in the 
Company to fill vacancies for which 
they are qualified. 

If an employee does transfer from 
one location to another at Company 
request, he is reimbursed for the ex- 
pense involved in the move. That prac- 
tice is in line with Humble’s policy of 
reimbursing employees for all author- 
ized personal expenses incurred by 
them on behalf of the Company. 


At the beginning of this series of 
articles, we pointed out that Humble 
spends 36 cents on employee benefits 
for every dollar it pays in direct wages 
for work performed. Any way you look 
at it, the employee gets a lot for that 
36 cents. 
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123 New Ideas Win Cash Awards 


During the third quarter of this year, 123 new ideas 
received awards under the Coin-Your-Ideas program, the 
Central C-Y-I Committee announced recently. Those 
awards totalled $7,175. 

In addition, 11 supplemental awards were made, total- 
ling $1,100. 

During the first nine months of this year, the number 
of accepted ideas increased by 18 per cent over the same 
period last year. One out of every 16 eligible employees 
has submitted an idea this year, making 1959 a record 
year for participation in the program. 

A revision in procedures to speed up certain initial 
award payments was announced by the Committee re- 
cently. Award checks for $100 or less are now issued at 
least every two weeks, the same practice formerly followed 
for awards of $50 or less. Initial awards above $100 are 
handled on a quarterly basis, as before. 


Morgan City Office Under Construction 


Construction is underway on a new Humble district 
production office building at Morgan City, Louisiana. 

It will house Humble’s Bayou Sale district headquarters 
which is moving from a location near Franklin. The move 
to a more centrally located headquarters in Morgan City 
is required because of the assignment to the district of 
certain field operations which had been a part of Humble’s 
Paradis District. 

The new office building will be an 11,000-square-feet, 
one story, masonry structure. It is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1960. 

A new production district office is also planned at Har- 
vey, Louisiana, near New Orleans. This new district will 
be formed by the combined Paradis and Port Sulphur 


districts. 


Surveyors’ Group Elects Humble Men 


Two Humble men were elected officers of the Texas 
Surveyors’ Association at its recent annual meeting in 
Austin. Frank D. Smith, division surveyor in the East 
Texas Production Division, was elected president of the 
group, and Wendell S. Westerfield, supervising engineering 
in the Western Production Division, was chosen as a 
director. 


Service Organization Formed at Refinery 


In mid-October, a new organization, known as “Busi- 
ness Services,” was established at Baytown Refinery. It 
has been assigned certain specific functions to relieve other 
organizations of some activities not directly related to their 
primary objectives. 

Initially, responsibility for the following functions were 
assigned to Business Services: (1) reproduction activities 
have been transferred from the Technical Division; (2) 
general service functions (office maintenance and other 
specialized Plant services) have been transferred from Ac- 
counting; and (3) cost control activities and Refinery cost 
coordinator’s functions have been transferred from Ac- 
counting. 

J. P. Henderson has been named to head the group. 
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Progress On Polyolefin Unit 





This recent photograph shows the progress that has been made by 
Humble employees who are building the new Polyolefin Unit at 
Baytown Refinery. Bad weather has hampered the construction 
work that started in January. The unit, which will produce poly- 
propylene plastic, is scheduled for completion early next year. 


Forty Years With Humble 


The following Humble employees completed 40 years 
of service with the Company on the anniversary dates 
indicated: Paul Millsapps (September 2), secretary and 
assistant treasurer in the Treasury Department; Eugene R. 
Bauerle (September 9), senior buyer in the Purchasing 
Department; John E. Allbright (September 16), station 
operator for Humble Pipe Line Company at Cisco; Elbert 
H. Knape, (October 5), junior transportation specialist in 
the Traffic Department; Harwood L. Collins (October 3), 
district gauger at Webster, Humble Pipe Line Company; 
John S. Varnado (October 2), field gauger at Webster, 
Humble Pipe Line Company. 


Oldest Humble Annuitant Dies 


Frank W. Reese, at 93 Humble’s oldest annuitant, died 
September 14 at his home in Houston, 

Mr. Reese was superintendent of the Southern Division 
of Humble Pipe Line Company at the time of his retire- 
ment in 1933. A native of West Virginia, he had lived 
in Houston since 1919. 


Recent Retirements 
HUMBLE PIPE LINE COMPANY 


Date of Years of 
Name Location Retirement Service 
Herman S. Baker Comyn June 8 27 
John E. Beavers Hawkins August | 15 
Paul Bishop Imogene August 1 28 
Hugh P. Brown Southern Division September 1 17 
Lloyd W. Coffey Refugio August | 25 
Roy F. Crumrine Ingleside August 1 32 
Bill Cucco Webster August 24 16 
John B. Eggleston Tomball August 1 31 
John D. Fincher East Texas Division August 1 32 
Sidney Frugia Hawkins August 1 33 
James E. Hackney Imogene August 1 32 
Charlie P. Merka Refugio August 1 31 
Homer Morgan Southwest Texas Div. August 1 20 
Enrique Palacios Southwest Texas Div. August 1 15 
William L. Simmons Hawkins August 1 32 
Joseph W. Strickland Anahuac October 17 39 
William M. Talley, Jr. Caprock August | 32 
Jody B. Tope Southwest Texas Div. August 1 15 
Patton A. Tullous Tomball August 1 25 
John S. Varnado Webster October3 40 
Adran R. Waller Groesbeck Station August 1 30 
PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
Mack B. Baggett Andrews October 18 36 
James D. Ball Imogene August 1 34 
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Recent Retirements (continuen) 


Dick G. Barkley 


Friendswood 


September 29 34 


D. Ray Barrow Liberty August | 30 
Ross D. Boyd Avoca August 1 30 
Willis W. Bradley London August 1 30 
William F. Brooks Friendswood August | 30 
Marion H. Buchanan Goose Creek September 1 33 
John E. Burns Hawkins August | 34 
Estes L. Campbell Imogene August 1 32 
Charles E. Capers Gulf Coast Division August 1 38 
Dennis Cooper Katy Gas Plant July 27 15 
Henry Curington Winters October 19 ‘41 
Herbert S. DuBose North Texas Division August 1 37 
Otey L. Eskew Hawkins August 1 33 


Ruben A. Goff 


Avery Island 


September 25 28 


Robert L. Craig Accounting General August 1 35 
William P. Dillenback Service Laboratories August 1 33 
John M. Gieger Pipe Department August 1 35 
Glenn R. Haines Butadiene Plant August 1 31 
Jack P. Jones Chief Accountant August 1 34 
Edward Kotrla Boilermaker August 1 15 
Henry W. McAnulty Garage August17 = 30 
Hugh W. Miller Plant Protection October 18 24 
Edwin D. Moore M. & C.—General September 1 15 
Elmer I. Moore Labor August | 16 
Bryant A. Morrison Hydroformer #1 August 1 22 
Robert E. Paul Catalytic Poly. Unit September1 35 
Charles R. Porch Accounting General August 1 35 
George M. Shanks Process July 1 32 
James P. Smith Welding August 1 35 
William P. Smith Process October4 34 
Ray L. Spear M. & C. August 1 37 


Cecil E. Stewart 


Accounting General 


September 30 33 


Rudolph Kankel Katy Gas Plant August | 16 
Clarence C. Kent Snyder August 1 35 
James A. Ketchum London August 1 35 
Benjamin B. Knauth Tomball August | 34 
John P. Landrum Liberty August 1 a: 
Edward A. Lange Goose Creek July 31 30 
John H. Lehr Liberty August 1 29 
Floyd L. Lively Laurel, Mississippi August 1 32 
Otis H. Lovell Goose Creek September 1 25 
Terrell B. Mallard Imogene August 1 25 
Elroy €C. McCanlies King Ranch 

Gas PI. Const. August 1 32 
Jerry P. McShan Tomball August 1 28 
Thomas Moffitt Bayou Sale August | 38 
Lynn CG. Morrison Hawkins August | 36 
Walter J. Muller Eastern Division July 29 31 
Bruce Murphy Hawkins August | 33 
Ralph J. Peterson Gulf Coast Division September 1 33 
Joseph W. Propes Talco August 1 35 
Richard Raymer Hawkins August 1 34 
Lawrence E. Rhodes Monahans August | 35 
Oran G. Roach Tomball August 2 27 
Mitt M. Rogers Monahans August | 37 
Thad E. Sanders Hawkins August 1 36 
D. K. Smith Winters August 1 35 
Henry E. Spivey Hawkins August 1 36 
Henry D. Sublette London August | 33 
Jim R. Thompson Greta August | 32 


David E. Ware Monahans September 8 25 
BAYTOWN REFINERY 
Archie Barrilleaux M. & C. August 1 31 


Leon J. Bush 
Lester W. Butler 
Robert Cheshire 


Opers. Services—Gen. October 19 22 
Reclamation October1 30 
Opers. Services—Gen. August 1 15 





Deaths 


Employees: James A. Brooks, Jr., 55, staff geophysicist in 
Exploration Geophysics in the Houston Office, on July 19; 
Marshall Bars, 47, lease pumper-gauger in Kelsey District, on 
August 23; James D. Billingsley, 38, senior truck salesman at 
San Antonio Products Terminal, on August 17; Curnelious C. 
Campbell, 64, lease pumper-gauger at Goose Creek, on August 
14; William E. Crainer, 62, district gauger in Humble Pipe 
Line Southern Division, on August 27. 

Charles B. Cross, Jr., 51, terminal gauger at Ingleside, on 
August 28; Ted R. Dickens, 53, operator at Baytown Refinery, 
on August 11; Don P. Gilpin, Jr., 36, transport operator at 
Houston Products Terminal, on July 25: Robert C. Hunter, 
39, senior reproduction operator at Baytown Refinery, on 
September 6; Terry B. Long, 54, coordinator at Baytown 
Refinery, on August 4; William D. McCarroll, 57, senior divi- 
sion clerk in West Texas Division Office, on July 22. 

John O. Minter, 57, ficld superintendent at Friendswood 
District, on August 25; Murl J. Pendleton, Sr., 59, assistant 
district gauger at Hawkins, on July 30; Donald K. Pratt, 39, 
machinist at Baytown Refinery, on July 24; Thomas C. 
Sharfay, 39, pipe liner in West Texas Division, on August 5; 
Don F. Shaw, 46, district operations superintendent at Kelsey 
District, on September 14; Willie Somers, 56, guard at Bay- 
town Refinery, on July 19. 

Annuitants: William S. Bayam, 59, former lease pumper- 


William T. Stone Service Laboratories August 1 32 
Rivers A. Trahan Welding August | 33 
Claude L. Watson Service Laboratories August 1 oo 


Fritz C. Wehring Power & Water System August 1 16 
William F. White Community Houses August 1 31 


Jessie M. Young M. & C.—General September 1 23 
EXPLORATION DEPARTMENT 


Willis C. Blackburn Florida August 1 33 
Hugh D. McCool Mississippi August | 34 
Thomas F. Petty North Texas August 1 33 


MARKETING DEPARTMENT 


Russell J. Brown North Texas Term. August 1 30 
Barton L. Cox Northeast Tex. Div. August 1 29 
William B. Groseclose, Sr. West Texas October 7 18 
Charles W. A.Gueldner Houston Pkg. Term. August 1 27 
Alfred L. Jepson Beaumont August | 32 
William A. McGrath Ingleside Bulk Sta. August | 17 
HOUSTON OFFICE 
Oswald C. Bryan Prod. & Expl. Acctg. August 1 33 


Ivy E. Davis Prod. & Expl. Acctg. August 1 37 
Caroline A. d’Etchegoyen Exec. & Officers Assts. August 1 29 
Charles A. Dunlop Petroleum Engineering August | 34 
Carolyn H. Ellis Gen. Services August 1 24 
Raymond G. Larson, Sr. Gulf Goast Division September 4 37 
Nick F. Navarro Prod. & Expl. Acctg. August 1 41 
Marvin E. Reddick Prod. & Expl. Acctg. August 1 36 
Ferdinand Wm. Rolshausen Geologic Research October 24 35 
Ben Schnapp Manufacturing Acctg. August 1 29 
Warner E. Sharpe Treasury October5 37 


gauger at Goose Creek, on September 24; Doss T. Cheshire, 
73, former Community House attendant at Baytown Refinery, 
on September 24; William L. Cooper, 83, former water tender 
at Baytown Refinery, on July 8; Charles W. DeLancey, 66, 
former superintendent of Gulf Coast Division, Production 
Department, on September 14; Walter P. Fade, 60, former 
connection foreman at Pampa District, on September 8. 


Nils G. Guhlin, 66, former senior machinist in Exploration 
Geophysics in the Houston Office, on July 17; Robert L. 
Harrell, 65, former witness gauger in the East Texas Division 
at Gladewater, on July 24; Fred C. Huddleston, 66, former 
operator at Ector Station, on July 28. 

Clarence W. Jackson, 69, former rackman at Baytown Re- 
finery, on September 14; Teddy D. Koon, 64, former operator 
at Anahuac Station, on July 29; James E. LaRue, 68, former 
assistant chief geophysicist in Exploration Geophysics in the 
Houston Office, on August 31; Otis Montgomery, 67, former 
engineer at Viola Station, on July 9. 

Robert E. Nelson, 70, former engineer at Luling District, 
Humble Pipe Line Company, on August 10; Frank W. Reese, 
93, former superintendent of Humble Pipe Line Company 
Southern Division, on September 14; Owen S. Townsend, 70, 
former field engineer at Sand Hills Station, on July 28; Cecil D. 
Voss, 69, former treasurer, Humble Pipe Line Company, on 
August 5; Thomas F. Wells, 72, former helper at Baytown 
Refinery, on July 16. 
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By the way 


@ Like a true diplomat, the Hum- 
ble landman soon learns to take all 
kinds of startling occurrences with- 
out loss of aplomb. “Cotton” Turner 
(his name is William, but nobody calls 
him that), the landman in the pictures 
on pages 15-18, recalls one such inci- 
dent that happened to him some time 
ago. Driving down a back road in 
deep East Texas, he saw a woman 
emerge suddenly from the woods 
alongside the road and run toward his 
car, gesticulating wildly. Quickly, he 
stopped to see what was the matter. 

“Are you the oil man?” the woman 
demanded as she reached the side of 
the car. Turner admitted that he did 
work for an oil company. 

“You the one who’s been going 
around here buying leases?” she per- 
sisted. Turner acknowledged that he 
had, indeed, been buying some leases. 

“Well, I have a farm back there,” 
she pointed toward the woods, “and 
I just want to tell you that I’m not 
going to sell any lease on it.” 

Without another word, she turned 
upon her heel and strode majestically 
back into the forest. 

Somewhat nonplussed, since he had 
never even hinted that he was the 
least bit interested in leasing her farm, 
the landman drove on. A few days 
later he “just happened” to get word 
that the woman “might be persuaded” 


to sell her lease. He called on her, 
made her an offer, and she signed up 
without a quibble. 


@ The scene pictured here is not 
a seismic shot, nor is it a wild well. 
It is simply a part of the clean- 
out operation on the new 30-inch gas 
pipe line from near Houston to South- 
west Texas (see page 5). The dark 
liquid spraying into the air is mostly 


muddy water and waste oil which col- 
lected in the line during construction. 
It is being forced out by a mechanical 
“pig’—a brush-studded cylindrical 
gadget that is pushed through the line 
under pressure to sweep it clean of any 
foreign matter before the line goes into 
operation. This picture was made at 
Damon Mound on the fifth run of the 
pig from Clear Lake. 


Additional Appointments Announced 


David F. Edwards 


In addition to the appointments re- 
ported on page 3, the following have 
been invited to join the new Humble 
Oil & Refining Company (Delaware), 
effective upon approval of the pro- 
posed Humble-Jersey merger by Hum- 
ble and Jersey shareholders: 

David F. Edwards, presently man- 
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ager of the Bayonne (N.J.) refinery of 
Esso Standard Oil Company, will be- 
come employee relations manager of 
the new Humble Company. 

W. J. Crawford, assistant controller 
of Humble, and A. E. Collier, acting 
head of the tax section of the Law 
Department of Humble, will become 
assistant managers of the Tax Depart- 
ment of the new Humble Company. 

A. O. Hinkle, presently general au- 
ditor of Humble, will become general 
auditor of the new company. 

W. C. Jennings, presently executive 
assistant controller of Esso Standard, 
and Lamar Jones, who is now assistant 
controller of Esso Standard, will be- 
come assistant controllers of the new 
Humble Company. 
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Wearing grotesque hood, a construction 
worker at King Ranch Gas Plant sand- 
blasts pipe to clean it for painting. 





He'll get there safely 


He’s a good driver. He will get to work safely 
because he knows that in driving an automobile 
he must face many traffic situations demanding 
decisions—decisions of steering, accelerating, 
braking, adjusting to weather and road condi- 
tions, compensating for the actions of pedes- 
trians and other motorists, and reacting to 
traffic signals and signs. 

He knows that most driving decisions must 
be made quickly and almost by second nature. 
So, he stays mentally alert; he has both hands 
on the steering wheel and his eyes on the road 


and everything near it. He realizes that behind 
the wheel is no place for day-dreaming. 

The good driver knows that driving in mod- 
ern traffic calls for concentration and a multi- 
tude of physical and mental skills. He knows 
moreover that by defending against driving 
hazards, by even driving and thinking for the 
other fellow, he himself can reduce those haz- 
ards virtually to the vanishing point. He enjoys 
the pleasure and utility of automobile transpor- 
tation. He’ll get there safely—and he'll get 
back home safely too. 





